BENJAMIN FRANKLIN
fireplaces at which one's shins are toasted while one's
back is chilled. There are no furnaces and no heating
stoves. In a few years Franklin stoves are installed
everywhere in this country and in England. Franklin
refuses to patent the device, preferring to make it a
contribution to the public.
He begins his electrical studies at the age of forty
shortly after he sees one of the new Leyden jars. He
is fascinated by the invention. He and three of his
friends start some experiments of their own with the
thick glass rods which, when rubbed briskly with cloth,
generate the electricity with which the Leyden jars can
be charged. After much work in their home laboratories
they produce the first electrical battery. It is composed
of eleven panes of window glass enclosed between plates
of lead and supported by a silk cord with wires and
chains connecting.
Franklin goes on to make deeper studies into the
nature of this strange new phenomenon. He comes to
the conclusion that it is "really an element diffused
among, and attracted by, other matter, particularly by
water and metals"; that it is collected, not created, by
friction; that it exists in what he calls a "plus" and a
"minus" state; and that the "plus" will seek to go to-
ward the "minus" to equalize it just as high water
seeks lower. This attempt of the "plus" to reach the
"minus" creates the spark.
When he reaches this point, he is so thoroughly ab-
sorbed that he plans to retire from business and devote
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